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Mr. Worcester's Recent Finds in the Philippines 

A MOST alluring and engrossing problem has lately been pre- 
sented to this Museum in the loan of a few whole pieces of pot- 
tery and a number of fragments all of which have been exca- 
vated in the Philippine Islands. The Honorable Dean C. Worcester, 
a naturalist and administrator who has been associated from the 
very beginning with the history of our government in the Islands, 
has turned his hand of late to a fresh science and has brought out 
a large and important find of the Chinese wares which we had vaguely 
known were occasionally to be found in the Philippines. 

While we await further evidence and a wider range of examples 
before we can dogmatize on the subject, it is worth while immediately 
to set down the evidence that is before us and to invite criticism and 
help of other students of ceramics in this country and abroad. 

In 1912 Mr. Fay-Cooper Cole published an interesting pamphlet 
describing the results of his investigations of Chinese pottery in the 
Philippines for the Field Museum of Natural History. Doctor Laufer, 
in the same volume gave a characteristically scholarly resume of the 
finds and added a translation of some important Japanese chapters 
on Southern ceramics. In this postscript Doctor Laufer becomes 
almost prophetic; he sums up precisely what has now come more 
clearly to light : 

"From the very interesting information furnished by Mr. 
Cole on the subject, it becomes evident that two well-defined 
periods in the trade of Chinese pottery in the Islands must be 
distinguished. The one is constituted by the burial pottery dis- 
covered in caves, the other marked by the numerous specimens 
still found in the possession of families and, according to tra- 
dition, transmitted as heirlooms through many generations. Let 
us state at the outset that from the viewpoint of the Chinese 
field of research a plausible guess may be hazarded as to what 
these two periods are — the mortuary finds roughly corresponding 
to the period of the Chinese Sung dynasty (960-1278 A. D.), and 
the surface finds to that of the Ming dynasty (1368-1643). By 
this division in time I do not mean to draw a hard and fast line 
for the classification of this pottery, but merely to lay down a 
working hypothesis as the basis from which to attack the prob- 
lem that will remain for future investigation. There is the possi- 
bility also that early Ming pieces are to be found in the graves 
or caves and, on the other hand, the existence of Sung and after- 
Ming specimens, say of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in the hands of the natives will no doubt be established with the 
advance of search and research. But these two cases, if they 
will prove, will surely remain the exceptions, while the formula 
as expressed above carries the calculation of the greatest 
probability." 

It is remarkable that Doctor Laufer and Mr. Cole were able to 
deduce so many facts of value when "no material" was brought back 
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"regarding the earlier period of burial pottery except a small frag- 
ment." The fact remains that in that pamphlet we have the most 
valuable array of literary evidence and historical data that is avail- 
able to the student. Perforce the illustrations, and the text directly 
regarding the finds of the Field Museum, concerned themselves 
entirely with large, coarse jars which have remained unbroken in 
more or less constant use above ground. Mr. Worcester promises us 
similar jars, later, but we are more concerned with the small series 
of really remarkable earlier ware which is already at hand to study. 
One is prepared for archaeological interest and for objects of extreme 
significance in this small corner of a special field of investigation but 
I confess it was a surprise when the excavator produced perfect 
celadons of unmistakable Sung date, and such beauty that the col- 
lector of objects of art would be the first to covet them, regardless 
of their adventurous history. These are no wasters from commercial 
kilns which turned out rough work for the Provinces, but among 
them are examples of the type which we agree to believe are from 
Lung Ch'uan, as true in shape and as sonant when struck as the pride 
of any art museum. Chief among these is a plate, eight and a half 
inches in diameter and two arid a quarter inches high, with a cool 
matt green glaze "like young onions" of the sort associated by the 
Japanese with the few prized mallet jars in their possession called 
kinuta. If such things were common in the Sung dynasty the wonder 
is why more have not survived. Wasters lately dug from the site of 
Lung Ch'uan kilns show such a color and texture, but seldom such 
level potting.* This plate is entirely unlike the comparatively rough 
ware pictured on Plate XVII of Mr. Cole's pamphlet, but it might 
well be that described by him in the following passage : 

"Porcelain plates are used by the mediums when summoning 
the spirits, and having served in such a capacity are highly 
prized ; so much so that they are never sold during the lifetime 
of a medium, and after her death only to an aspirant for medium- 
ship honors. When about to call a spirit into her body, the 
medium sets herself in front of the spirit mat, and covering her 
face with her hands, she trembles violently, meanwhile chanting 
or wailing songs in which she bids the spirits to come and possess 
her. From time to time she pauses, and holding a plate on the 
finger tips of her left hand, she strikes it with a string of sea 
shells or a bit of lead, in order that the bell-like sound may 
attract the attention of the spirits. Suddenly a spirit takes 
possession of her body arid then as a human the superior being 
talks with mortals." 

In quite another category from the first plate, though also in the 
celadon group, is what the Japanese would call a dombori, a deep 
bowl with curving sides, three and a quarter inches high, decorated 



*"I hate your accomplished jade-like celadon of the Sungs, there is the 
decadence of perfection in it, and I resent Man making anything so like the jade 
of God." — Okakura-Kakuzo. 
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with lotus petals in relief. During several rather long stays in 
Korea on different occasions I have collected many scores of Korean 
celadons and examined thousands. 
For a long period I had the oppor- 
tunity of examining practically all 
the important pieces that were im- 
ported by the Japanese dealers at 
a time when the ware was in ex- 
traordinary demand just after the 
annexation. I studied the collec- 
tion in the two Korean museums 
and made a catalogue of some 700 
choice pieces owned by the great 
collector of Seoul, Mr. Aigai, and 
yet I confess that I could not have 
told that this dombori with its 
lotus petal decoration, its uneven 
burning, its soft brittle body and 
random crackle, was not true 
Korean. When we were so for- 
tunate as to have the chance to 
show it to a Chinese gentleman 
whom I consider the best authority in the country on Chinese ceram- 
ics, he unhesitatingly set it to one side as Korean. And yet for all 
that, I shall have to believe that it was made in China until further 
proof of intercourse between the Philippines and Korea is forthcom- 
ing, all the more so as Mr. Worcester tells us that he is sending from 
the Islands others of the same character. It is true pottery, with no 
sonance, no translucency and a glaze readily chipped from the non- 
kaolinic body. Part is a lovely soft dull green, while one quarter 
has been subjected to a higher temperature in the kiln till it is burnt 
a mossy brown. To the amateur of pottery it is far more appealing 
than the perfect ringing celadon. But from all our evidence, both 
Korean and Chinese, it dates from no later than the end of the Sung 
period — the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Although Mr. Worcester has already so many unstudied frag- 
ments and complete examples which we have not yet seen that it may 
be rash to dilate on an individual piece, I have singled out the neck 
of a celadon jar and suggested its probable form in a restoration in 
the accompanying figure. It is a lighter "young onion" or "salad" 
green than the typical Lung Ch'uan ware, though I doubt if that is 
significant of its provenance. Under the magnifying glass the even 
placid glaze is filled, far more than in other celadons, with a multi- 
tude of minute air bubbles imprisoned by the cool glass as they rose 
to the surface. It is only the neck and the stout loop handle of a jar, 
but a fragment that suggests noble proportions, familiar enough in 
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other wares though unknown to me in celadon. One knows it in the 
softer potteries of Ting and Ssu Chow, where it is called, whether 
rightly or not, a wine jar. The dotted line of the drawing is proba- 
bly not far from the original shape. If this is correct it must have 
stood a full fifteen inches high and have been a specimen to delight 
the modern or the mediaeval collector. On the shoulder and (by 
analogy with this shape in other wares particularly the Korean seijis) 
probably below the belly, were inscribed lotus petals where the deeper 
glaze flowed in to show its "green of the streaming weed in a stagnant 
moat." Perhaps next year will bring us out such a jar intact. For 
the present, the suggestion offered by the pathetic fragment of the 
neck and the lug must satisfy both the archaeologist and the lover of 
pure color and clean form. 

Of the two rather clumsy bowls containing goldfish in relief in 
the inside there is little to say except that they would unhesitatingly 
be attributed to the Sung or Yuan dynasties by any student of the 
subject. The fish were probably made in a mold of wood, like the 
butter molds of our own day, and fixed with wet slip to the body 
before firing. The application of the glaze over the whole made them 
secure, if indeed that was necessary. One of these specimens has the 
common fault, in the celadons, of slight overfiring and the color is 
transmuted in the kiln to an uninteresing olive-brown. They are too 
thick to be sonant, or even slightly translucent, but the body clay is 
true stoneware, close to porcelain. Two small jugs of the sort com- 
monly called oil jars must also be included in this same class. They 
too are not especially distinguished in the matter of color or surface, 
though the example which has been burnt a ruddy brown over half its 
surface has acquired a sort of adventitious charm which would tempt 
the Japanese tea master to give it a poetic name, and provide a mellow 
ivory lid and wrap it in a scrap of precious brocade. 

In this connection it is perhaps worth while to note that Doctor 
Laufer, in his very able criticism of the Japanese authority whom 
he has translated, might well lay greater stress on the fact that we 
have incontrovertible evidence that the Japanese of the Taiko's day 
were as avid collectors of the rare and the antique as they are today. 
He says, "The search of the Japanese for celadons in the Philippines 
is the more remarkable, as they received these vessels from China and 
Korea arid subsequently manufactured them in their own country." 
As a matter of fact it is hardly an exaggeration to say that all of the 
Korean celadons that we know of the Korai dynasty were burial pot- 
teries, and that in a time when graves were seldom desecrated, the 
supply of the ware brought to Japan by robbers who braved the death 
penalty or by farmers who found pottery washed out in their fields 
after the spring freshets, must have been small. The Chinese wares 
of Sung were almost equally rare in Japan during the middle ages, 
either because the merchants could not obtain them during the em- 
bargo of the Fujiwara or because they were ignorant. It cannot be 
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doubted, however, that enough were brought over to make a demand 
for more and to afford collectors a chance to study them. As for the 
celadons made by the Japanese themselves in imitation of the con- 
tinental specimens (Brinkley to the contrary) it does not "need the 
practised eye to perceive that the advantage is with the Chinese." 
They have always been held in comparatively low esteem. Probably 
the great Seif u, who died but half a dozen years ago, was the only 
Japanese who ever made celadons which might possibly deceive. And 
it was not till ten years ago at the earliest that a few of the first 
Japanese attempts made at Himeji became valuable from their 
scarcity. They are today steadily rising in price, but in spite of their 
prettiness no one could mistake them for Chinese. 

What attracted the Japanese connoisseur three centuries ago to 
the Chinese celadons of the Philippines was precisely what attracts 
him today to the same wares direct from China, their very real 
beauty, which is of that illusive sort which orientals best love, their 
availability for the delicate game of ritual tea serving and last, but 
not least, their scarcity and the romance of finding them among 
primitive people. 

L. W. 

The next issue of the Bulletin will contain discussion of the 
rarer wares, not celadons, included in Mr. Worcester's finds. 



Breakfast Piece by Pieter Claesz 

FOR twenty years the Museum has been in possession of this little 
picture. Though unpretentious, and of very humble character, it 
is one of the rare examples in the Wilstach Collection. By "rare," 
is not meant most important, or most precious, but that it is a picture 
by a highly-prized master whose extant works are very scarce. 

Pieter Claesz was born at Burg Sieinfurt, Bentheim, now West- 
phalia, about 1597. He was living, however, in Haarlem, Holland, 
before 1617, where he worked until his death. He was buried in 
Haarlem, January 1, 1661. The well-known Dutch landscapist, Claes 
Pietersz Berchem, was his son. 

It is unfortunate that we know next to nothing about the history 
of our "Breakfast Piece." It formed part of the Raedt van Olden- 
barnevelt Collection, Holland, until the sale of that collection through 
the auction firm of Frederick Muller & Co., of Amsterdam, April, 
1902. It then came to the Pennsylvania Museum. 

But we do not need to know its history to know the picture. It is 
so thoroughly characteristic of the master's style, that there is no 
question but that it was painted by Pieter Claesz. However, it is 
signed with the artist's monogram P. C. and dated 1649 — the inscrip- 
tion can be read on the right-hand side behind the beaker of beer. 
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